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; ‘EMBELLISHED WITH ; ) 
A full-length Portrait of Miss O’ NEILL, as Juliet. 





= Macte nova virtute $ 


Sis itur ad astra, 
EN CARs ene 4 . 
Errattu—to the First Number of the Monthly Theatrical Reporter. 
Owing to the hurry inseparable from the-conduct of a periodical publi« 
cation, and the copy set up having exceeded the prescribed limits of our 
ork, a circumstance which, of course, retidered retrenchments indis- 
pensible, an error has crept into the last page, almost at the bottom, 
which totally mars and perverts the sense of the passage. We refer to 
note (t) where the word always (in the second line of the note) has been 
substituted for never. This error is followed by the omission of twd 
lines, which gives a sense to the note, directly the reverse of that in~ 
tended by the Author. . The passage ought to run thus: 
_ Hence, it naturally follows, that the temple not having been shut 
hitherto, (for the war still continues with America) it could not be opened 
—for how open what was never shué ?—or, should hostilities between this 
country and. America be happily terminated, the Temple of Peace cane 
hot, with propriety, remain open.’ : 

¢ “plete est) ay fi» 








Dramatic Writers, who desire to have an early, Review’of their Publicae 

. tions, are requested to send a Copy, under Cover, to the Author of the 
Montuty Tueatricar Reporter, to J. Roacu’s Theatricak 
Printing-Office and Library, Russell-Court, Drury-Lane. 





' THEATRE-ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
- Debut, and subsequent. Performances, of Miss 
In rendering an account of the dramatic novelties, 
which have, and may successively appear at the 
theatres of Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane, we shall 


not follow with formal, strict, undeviating march the 
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precise chronological order, in which they severally 
occur; but regulate our conduct, in this respect, by 
the dignity and importance of the respective subjects- 
which offer themselves for critical investigation and: 
analysis. Thus, for instance,in our report of Covent-- 
Garden theatricals, we should deem it a species of li-: 
terary blasphemy and prophanation,’ were we to give 
priority of notice and discussion to such senseless: 
trash, as the New Comic Ballet, yclept ‘Doctor San= 
grado ; or évén (beggifig his canine Hightess’s:par-: 
don, for putting him on ascale of comparison with 
the aforesaid wret¢hed empiric) to the sagacious Dog 
of Montargis hiwself,—-when the merits of an actress, 
like Miss, O’Nyr1x1, have such superior claims upon 
our pages,—-claims as superior to all rival pretensions 
hitherto, in poiut of novelty, on the Covent-Garden 
boards, as are the glewing, animated verses of a 
SouTHEY to the (anaél, EY prologues, and 
namby-pamby rhymes of the writer of a certain Zu- 
sicoes news-paper, of which he appears to be rather 
acumbrous fixture, than an active, useful co-adjutor.. 

In speaking thus highly (even in the very preface: 
and exordium of his proposed disquisitions) of the 
merits of the fair candidate in question, the Author of 
the Monthly Theatrical Reporter is not, in the re- 
motest sense of the word, influenced by any personal, 
any private, or indirect motive. ‘To the young lady 
herself he is, and most probably will remain, per- 
sonally unknown. Neither are his critical: optics 
dazzled: and blended by the reputation, which preced- 
ed MissO’Ne1.’s appearance, on the London stage. | 
Long experience has convinced him, ef the but too 
gencral fallacy of anticipated eulogium and panegyric. 
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A performance, too pompously announced, and, to 
sspea. technically, puffed off with all the side-wind 
of managerial influence,; with all the impudence, and 
‘bare-faced prostitution of some of our publie vehicles 
of criticism and pretended information, not only falls 
very often greatly short.of the expectation, thus art- 
fully wound-up to an undue height; but, by re- 
-action, not unfrequently operates to thé serious -disad- 
vantage of the individual, whose talents have been 
thus injudiciously trumpeted forth, and over-rated. 
For, let it not be supposed that (low and sunk as is, 
in but too many instances, the character of our pub- 
dic writers, for literary integrity and truth): let it not 
‘be imagined, we repeat, that the British Press ‘has 
sarrived to that abject state of profligacy and:turpitude, 
which places ad our public prints in the hands, and 
at the merciless disposal of Airedings! that they are 
all edited by venal scribblers, who retaz/ their fulsome 
encomiums by the ounce! that al/ Editors of news- 
papers, after the example of ** **, and *****, of 
*#****, and othersoflike stamp, are mere trencher- 
scrapers, who regulate and proportion their judg- 
ament, on theatrical merit, by the dbzdl of fare! whe 
gauge the bettles of the dependant candidate for im- 
anortality ; inspect the cupboard ; take asurvey of the 
sideboard, and measure out their praise, by the quan- 
tity and quality ef the wine they drink at the table 
of the performer, whom they incense! that they are 
ald indebted to venality and political ambidexterity 
for the coat they wear! No! proud is the author of 
the Monthly Theatrical Reporter to have it in his 
power, to vindicate a respectable proportion of the 
Editors and Conductors of the London Journals from 
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the obloquy cast upon the body aé large, in conse- 
quence of the degeneracy ofa few—proud is he, on his 
return tohis native country, after such along and hope- 
less absence, to be able to say—not that there are 
‘*seven thousand in Israel’’ (but still there are some 
virtuous characters) who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal, nor “ worshipped the Golden-calf, in ‘Bethel, 
and-in Dan!” 

The qualifications indispensibly requisite, to rise 
to any degree of eminence, in the theatrical profes- 
sion, are multifarious, and of the very first class.— 
Not only are the generality of them of difficult at- 
tainment ; but many (and among these some of pri- 
mary importance) are not attainable, at all. They 
defy the most elaborate and persevering efforts of art, 
of practice, and of study ; and, to be successfully cul- 
tivated, must be the native growth of the soil; or, to 
drop metaphor, must be born with the individual.— 
They are the free, spontaneous, unsollicited, unstipu- 
lated gift of nature—and, in this point of view, the 
well-known aphorism, which respects the poet, may, 
with equal pertinency, be applied to the dramatic per- 
former : 

nascitur, non fit. 

In the first place, the performer whose ambition ase 
pires to move in the higher walks of the profession, 
and to command public admiration and merited ap- 
plause, must possess, from the bounteous hand of Na- 
ture, the advantage of a prepossessing figure. His 
stature must neither be gigantic, on the one hand, nor 
too diminutive, on the other. His limbs must not 
be clumsy and unwieldy, so as to give him an air of 
coarseness and vulgarity ; nor yet of that puny and 
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effeminate cast, which derogates from the dignity of 
man-hood: The proportions of a Hercules would 
sit but aukwardly on the youthful, blooming Adonis 
—and the masculine Pentheselea would appear with 
very ill grace, as the representative of the soft, the 
tender, fond, enamoured Psyche. 

A clear, distict enunciation is another most essen- 
tial attribute—a voice flexible and susceptible of 
every varied modulation—powerful, yet sweet; soft, 
yet full, and unbroken—loud and sonorous as the 
storm, when the angry: passions rage, and the su- 
blimer energies of the soul are called into action:— 
yet, at the same time, gentle and harmonious as Apol- 
lo’s lute, when scenes of tenderness, of simple inno- 
cence, and playful nature, are to be pourtrayed on the 
stage. An eye of fire! must the finished performer 
have ; an eye, which appears to penetrate and scan 
the very inmost recesses of the soul !—yet an eye, at 
the same time, capable of expressing love, and unut- 
terable feeling !—a look, which embodies and. gives; 
as it were, a ‘¢ local habitation and a name”’ to the 
beautiful idea of Porx, so inimitably conveyed in the 
following line : 

“6 Silence, that speaks ! and eloquence of eyes !”” 

To the above rare attributes must be super-added 
gracefulness of manners, elegant attitude, and dignity 
of deportment. Even these qualities, though certain- 
ly susceptible of great improvement from education, 
and from habit, must take their rise, and emanate from 
Nature. All the practice, all the teaching in the 
world will never communicate that nice feeling, that 
sense of delicate discernment, which may justly be 
considered as the primary element of this happy tem- 
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perature of mind. If Nature herself have not, ab of 
gine, implanted. in the soil the pre-disposing seeds of 
this éxquisite talent, the ministry of art will be re- 
sorted to, in vain :—+the most judicious and sedulous 
culture will never succeed in bringing to perfection its 
growth. This it is, which in all parts where gentles 
manly personation is required, gives Mr. KemBLE, in 
ithe eye of taste and refinement, such a decided supéri- 
ority over his late rival, Mr. Cooxe. To acé justly, 


the performer must feel justly. Elegance, tn delineas 


Zion, pre-supposes and ever will erclusively accome 
pany congemal, correspondant, hubitual elegance of 
2deas! 

Subordinate to the above list of principal and lead- 
ing qualifications, the possession of which is most 
imperiously demanded to form an Actor of superior 
claims—-we have still along catalogue of postulata, 
which, theugh not merely of sovereign, but let us 
add of indispensible use and necessity, may nevef+ 
theless with propriety rank in the second class, as 
depending chiefly, if not entirely, upon cultivation; 
in the first instance—secondly as being, for the greatet 
part, within the compass and acqyirement of every 
individual, who chooses to apply sedulously to study, 
4nd who avails himself, with diligence and judgment, 
of the nécessary means of information, which, in the 
present state of literature, are so multiplied in their 
nature, ad so easy of access. 

A memory, strong, retentive, and elastic (our mor 
tive for permitting ourselves the use of the latter 
term, will. speedly appear) constitutes the very 


sine qua non of theatrical excellence. Physical exe 


periments have sufficiently ascertained, that the seat 
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of this quality lies in the brain; and that its powers 
of retention are. commensurate to the mass of the me= 
dullary substance. From a recent German publica- 
tion, which fell into the Author’s hands at Brussells, 
it appears, that the largest oxe that was ever slaugh- 
tered, has scarcely one-erghth of the quantity of brain, 
eontained in the* human skull. In as far, therefore, as 
the extent of our retentive faculties depends upon the 
the greater or smaller quantity of medullary substance 
deposited in the cerebellum; ‘strong power of memory 
may be regarded as the gift'of nature. But: daily ex- 
perience amply: shows, that ‘this valuable faculty is 
improvable, that it acquites "strength from exercise, 
and that it augments in tichness, and in comprehen- 
sive store, in proportion to the frequeney of call made 
upon it. For this reason’ it‘is, that we attributed to 
it, a little above, the sare tes quality of elas- 
tretty. 
Dependant upon the extent and use made of the 
memory, is the individual stock of human knowledge 
and information. A performer to excell, or even to 
Fise above mere declamation, must store his mind co- 
piously with the recorded experience of the present} 


pee Pees 





* Axistorce, with less gallantry than bluntness, pretends that mn 
are gifted, generally speaking, with a larger proportion of brain than the 
female part of the hug:an species. Leaving the decision of this question 
(supposing it to merit investigation) to the research of learned and skilful 
anatomists, we feel no hesitation to declare, that a great number of works, 
in every department of elegant and polite literature, written by female 
pens, have of latter years, enriched the republic of letters, which may bold- 
ly challenge the palm of merit with the most approved writers of our sex, 
and leave no room to doubt, that the ladies are endued by the indulgent 


hand of Nature, with an equal, if not superior, portion of brain to thas 
possessed by their male admirers, 
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and of former ages. Nothing of note, nothing that in- 
terests, must be new, nothing strange, or foreign to 
him. His reading, (an assertion which, peradventure, 
at first sight, may appear paradoxical) ought to be 
at once multifarious and select—multifarious, as em- 
bracing the whole range of liberal science,—select, 
as duly classifying his ideas, and giving to every 
expansion of intellect, every accession of know- 
ledge, every accumulation of thought, its appropriate 
impulse towards the advancement of his professional 
eminence. Further, he ought to possess a thorough 
and well-digested acquaintance with the modes and 
usages of antiquity—to be well versed in the principal 
events, which illustrate the annals of past times—to 
acquire a correct idea of, at least, the leading features 
of general Cosmography; of the important changes 
and revolutions, both phystcal and moral, which have 
successively taken place, in the geography of the 
globe—in the different modes of dress—in the man- 
ners, language, religion, and government of its respec- 
tive inhabitants. 

Finally ; (but though last, in mention, most assur- 
edly not least, in actual worth and estimation ;) the 
actor, whose noble ambition irresistibly stimulates 
him to soar above the servile herd of trite declazmers, 
and mechanical posture-makers ; who dares encounter 
the study and intense application, necessary to segre- 
gate himself from the 

' Imitatorum servum pecus,” 
and acquire honourable distinction in the profession, 


which his genius has led him to embrace, must possess, _ 


in addition to all the rare and arduous qualifications al- 
ready specified, an adequate fund of what.is, perhaps, 
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the most valuable and the most rare of all the enviable 
attributes, which his calling requires ; to wit, nomean 
portion of —Common Sense! 

Such then being the actual state of the case; so 
many and so great; so multiplied and so difficult of 
attainment ; so varied and yet, notwithstanding this 
complicated variety, all tending to the same end and 
object, as are the attributes indispensibly requisite, to 
constitute an actor of first-rate pretensions, and of ge- 
nuine talent ; can it be matter of astonishment, that 
theatrical excellence should de so perfect a phenome- 
non? The author of the Theatrical Reporter has 
never been reckoned among the number of those, who 
are dazzled with every specious appearance, and led 
astray by every burst of popular frenzy and enthusiasm. 
—-But to this doctrine he will ever be found willing 
to subscribe; that in the same proportion, as profes- 
sional excellence is rare and of arduous acquirement, 
in the same proportion is it entitled, when discovered 
to exist, to public admiration, patronage and support. 
If, to attain to pre-eminence and merited superiority, 
as a dramatic performer, were a task of ordinary exer- 
tion and ability, how happens it, that Mr. KemBLE is, 
perhaps, the only truly classic actor the British Stage 
at the present day can boast ? 

Let us now apply the doctrines we have above laid 
down, to the performances of Miss O’Nert1,, and 
analyze with impartiality, but at the same time with 
candour and due allowance, that lady’s pretensions to 
superior professional excellence and merit. 

In point of figure, Nature has been sufficiently 
bountiful of her favours to Miss O’Ngrtt. We are 
not of the number of those, who, with enthusiastic ar- 

VOL. I, NO. 2 G 
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the obloquy cast upon the body at large, in consez 
quence of the degeneracy ofa few—proud is he, on his 
return tohis native country, after such along and hope- 
less absence, to be able to say—not that there are 
‘seven thousand in Israel’’ (but still there are some 
virtuous characters) who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal, nor “ worshipped the Golden-calf, in Bethel, 
and in Dan!” 

The qualifications indispensibly requisite, to rise 
to any degree of eminence, in the theatrical profes, 
sion, are multifarious, and of the very first class.— 
Not only are the generality of them of difficult at- 
tainment ; but many (and among these some of pri- 
mary importance) are not attainable, at all. They. 
defy the most elaborate and persevering efforts of art, 
of practice, and of study ; and, to be successfully cul, 
tivated; must be the native growth of the soi! ; or, to 
drop metaphor, must be born with the individual.— 
They are the free, spontaneous, unsollicited, unstipu- 
lated gift of nature—and, in this point of view, the 
well-known aphorism, which respects the poet, may, 
with equal pertinency, be applied to the dramatic per- 
former : 
nascitur, non fit. 

In the first place, the performer whose ambition as- 
pires to move in the higher walks of the profession, 
and to command public admiration «nd merited ap- 
plause, must possess, from the bounteous hand of Na- 
ture, the advantage of a prepossessing figure. His 
stature must neither be gigantic, on the one hand, nor 
too diminutive, on ‘the other. His limbs must not 
be clumsy and unwieldy, so as to give him an air of 
coarseness, and vulgarity ; ; nor yet of that puny and 
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effeminate cast, which derogates from the dignity of 
-man-hood : The proportions of a Hercules would 
sit but aukwardly on the youthful, bloomipg Adonis 
—and the masculine Penthestlea would appear with 
very ill grace, ag the representative of the soft, the 
tender, fond, enamoured Psyche. 

A clear, distict enunciation is another most essene 
tial attribute—a voice flexible and susceptible of 
every varied modulation—powerful, yet sweet ; ‘soft, 
yet full, and unbroken—loud and sonorous as the 
storm, when the angry passions rage, and the su- 
blimer energies of the soul are called into action — 
yet, at the same time, gentle and harmonious as Apol< 
lo’s lute, when scenes of tenderness, of simple inno- 
cence, and playful nature, are to be pourtrayed on the 
stage. An eye of fire! must the finished performer 
have; an eye, which appearg to penetrate and scan 
the very inmost recesses of the goul !—yet an eye, at 
the same time, capable of expressing love, and unut- 
terable feeling !—-a look, which embodies and gives, 
as it were, a ‘¢ local habitation and a name”’ to the 
beautiful idea of Pops, so inimitably conveyed in the 
following line ; . 

** Silence, that speaks ! and eloquence of eyes !”* 

To the above rare attributes must be super-added 
gracefulness of manners, elegant attitude, and dignity, 
of deportment. Even these qualities, though certain- 
ly susceptible of great improvement from education, 
and from habit, must take their rise, and emanate from 
Nature. All the practice, all the teaching in the 
world will never communicate that nice feeling, that; 
sense of delicate discernment, which may justly be. 
considered as, the primary element of this happy tem- . 
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perature of mind. If Nature herself have not, ab ori- 
gine, implanted in the soil the pre-disposing seeds of 
this exquisite talent, the ministry of art will be re- 
sorted to, in vain :—the most judicious and sedulous 
culture will neversucceed in bringing to perfection its 
growth. This it is,-which-in all parts where gentle- 
manly personation is required, gives Mr. KEmBieE, in 
‘the eye of taste and refinement, such a decided superi- 
ority over his late rival, Mr. Cooke. To act justly, 
the performer must feel justly. Elegance, in delinca- 
tion, -pre-supposes and ever will exclusively accom- 
pany congenral, correspondant, habitual elegance of 
sdeas ! 

Subordinate to the above list of principal and lead- 
mg qualifications, the possession of which is most 
imperiously demanded to form an Actor of superior 
elaims—we have still'a long.catalogue of postulata, 
which, though not merely of sovereign, but let us 
add of indispensible use and necessity, may never- 
theless with propriety rank in the second class, as 
depending chiefly, if not entirely, upon cultivation, 
ia the first instance—secondly as being, for the greater 
part, within the compass and acquirement of every 
individual, who chooses to apply-sedulously to study, 
and who avails himself, with diligence and judgment, 
of the necessary means of information, which, in the’ 
present state of literature, are so multiplied in their 
Rature, and so easy of access. 

A memory, strong, retentive, and elastic (our mo- 
tive for permitting ourselves the use of the latter 
term, will speedly appear) constitutes the very 
‘sine qua non of theatrical excellence. Physical ex- 
periments save sufficiently ascertained, that the sea¢ 
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ef this quality lies in the brain ; and that its. powers 
of retention are commensurate te the-mass of the me- 
dullary substance. From a recent German publica- 
tion, which fell into the Author’s hands at Brussells, 
it appears, that the largest oxe that was ever slaugh- 
tered, has scarcely one-eighth of the quantity of brain, 
contained in the * human skull. Inas far,therefore, as 
the extent of our retentive faculties depends: upon the 
the greater or smaller quantity of medullary substance 
deposited in the cerebellum, strong power ef memory 
may be regarded as the gift of nature. But daily ex- 
perience amply shows, that this valuable faculty. is 
improvable, that it acquires strength from exercise, 
and that it augments in richness, and in comprehen> 
sive store, in proportion to the frequeney of call made 
upon it. For this reason it is, that we attributed to 
it, a little above, the metaphorical | qealisy of elas- 
ticrty.. 

Dependant upon the extent and use made of the 
memory, is the individual stock of human knowledge. 
and information. A performer to excell, or even: to 
rise above mere declamation, must store his mind co- 
piously with the recorded experience of the present, 
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* Anistorce, with less gallantry than bluntness, pretends that men 
are gifted, generally speaking, with a larger. proportion of brain than the — 
Sfemate part of the human species, Leaving the decision of this questidn 
(supposing it to merit investigation) to the research of learned and skilful 
anatomists, we feel no hesitation to declare, that a great number of works, 
in every department of elegant and polite literature, written by female 
pens, have of latter years, enriched the republic of letters, which may bold~ 
Ty challenge-the palm of merit with the most approved writers of our sexy 
and leave no room to doubt, that the ladies are endued by the indulgent 


band‘of Nature, with an equal, if not superior, aye of brain to that. 
possessed by their male admirers, 
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and of former ages. Nothing of note, nothing that in- 
terests, must be new, nothing strange, or foreign to 
him. His reading; (an assertior' which, peradventure, 
at first sight, may appear paradoxical) ought to be 
at once fiultifarious and select—multifurious, as em- 
bracing thie whole range ‘of liberal science,—select; 
as duly classifyirig his ideas, and giving to every 
expansion of intellect, every accession of know- 
ledge, every a¢cumulation of thought, its appropriate 
impulse towards the advancement of his professional 
eminence. Further, he ought to possess a thorough 
and well-digested ‘acquaintance with the modes and 
usages of antiquity—to be well versed in the principal 
events, which illustrate the annals of past times—to 
acquire a correct idea of, at least, the leading features 
of general Cosmography ; of the important changes 
and revolutions, both physical and moral, which have 
successively taken place, in the geography of the 
globe—in the different modes of dress—in the man- 
nets, language, religion, and government of its respec- 
tive inhabitants. 

Finally ; (but though last, in mention, most assur- 
edly not least, in actual worth and estimation;) the 
actor, whose noble ambition irresistibly stimulates 
him to soar above the servile herd of trite declaimers, 
and mechanical posture-makers ; who dares encounter 
the study and intense application, necessary to segre- 
gate himself from the 

“* Imitatorum servum pecus,?? 
and acquire honourable distinction in the profession, 
whieh his genius has led him to embrace, must possess, 
in addition to all the rare and arduous qualificationsal« 
ready specified, an adequate fund of what is, perhaps; 
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the most valuable.and the most rare of all the enviable 
attributes, which his calling requires ; to wit, no mean 
portion of—Common Sense! 

Such then being the actual state of the case; so 
many and so great; so multiplied and so difficult of 
attainment ; so varied and yet; notwithstanding this 
complicated variety, all tending to the same end and 
object, as are the attributes indispensibly requisite, to 
constitute an actor of first-rate pretensions, and of ge- 
nuine talent ; can it be matter of astonishment, that 
theatrical excellence should be so perfect a phenome- 
non? The author of the Theatrical Reporter has 
never been reckoned among the number of those, who 
are dazzled with every specious appearance, and led 
astray by every burst of popular frenzy and enthusiasm. 
—But to this doctrine he will ever be found willing 
to subscribe; that in the same proportion, as profes- 
sional excellence is rare and of arduous acquirement, 
in the same proportion is it entitled; when discovered 
to exist, to public admiration, patronage and support. 
If, to attain to pre-eminence and merited superiority, 
as a dramatic performer, were a task of ordinary exer- 
tion and ability, how happens it, that Mr. KemsBux is, 
perhaps, the only truly classic actor the British Stage 
at the present day can boast ? 

Let us now apply the doctrines we have above laid 
down, to the performances of Miss O’NerL1, and: 
analyze with impartiality, but at the same time with 
candour and due allowance, that lady’s pretensions to 
superior professional excellence and merit. 

In point of figure, Nature has been sufficiently 
bountiful of her favours to Miss O’Nrrtt. We are 
not of the number of those, who, with enthusiastic ar- 
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dour, attach themselves to the car of every popular 
candidate, and drag their hero or heroine, as it were in 
triumph through the public walks, hoping, peradven- 
ture, to come in for a share of the huzzas, and benefit 
by the ephemeral effervescence, which their own artful 
and interested machinations labour to excite, to pro- 
mote, and to uphold. Without, therefore, launching- 
6ut into wild and exaggerated encomiem, and vaunting 
‘Miss O’Nx1L1, as being of the very “ jirsé order of 
fine forms,” we shalt content ourselves with stating, 
as our opinion, that in figure she yields the palm to 
none of her co-temporaries, in the profession. Her 
proportions are just; her limbs neither too slender, 
nor too bulky ; the tout-ensemble of her person may 
be said to combine dignity and grace. In Juliet, she 
is charming ; in Belvidera, grand, imposing, and im- 
pressive. We pretend not to the gift of prophecy ; 
therefore shall not hazard any predictions on her fu- 
fure excellence ; shall not speak of what she may be, 
in characters which she has not yet sustained on the 
London boards. 

As little shall we imitate the example of several of 
our periodical writers, who give the reins to a bewil- 
dered, or morbid imagination; and hope to establish 
their claim to genius, by running into the most propos- 


- terous extremes. Some of these have endeavoured to 


hold up Miss O’ Net 1, as a model of beauty, which 
she is not: She has a countenance sufficiently pleas- 
ing, but not marked by any predominant ‘character— 
her features are agreeable—but there is nothing strik- 
ing, nothing extraordinary in their symmetry. Her 


eye is of a light blue, the brow but weakly pencilled. * 


She has not the profile of a Stppons, nor the elegant 
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‘outline ofa Hartiey. But she has youth, she has 
loveliness, she has that indescribable charm, that ye 
me scat quoi, (to adopt, for want of a better term, 
the phraseology of France,) which prepossesses, 
which captivates, which lays irresistible hold of the 
heart, and at once decides in her favour. And this, 


-in our humble judgment, is frequently to be preferred 


to perfect and exquisite beauty. 

. Weentertain too high an opinion of MissO’Nertx’s 
good sense, and innate candour, to labour under the 
slightest apprehension of giving.offence to this accom- 
plished actress, by the frankness, with which we de- 
liver our sentiments, on her professional. qualifications 
and endowments. Those superficial critics, who so 
officiously seek to pay their.court to this rising lumi- 
nary of the drama, by indiscriminate, fulsome, and ex- 
travagant panegyric of her personal attributes, seem 


not to be aware, that the very individual who might be 4 


pronounced a beauty, off the stage, would not appear 
in the same light, and with the same effect, az the 
boards. For our part, we are firmly persuaded, that 
were it even possible to infuse Promethean heat into 
that chef d’ oeuvre of sculpture, that acknowledged 
model of female symmetry and beauty, the Venus de 
Medicis, publicly exhibited in the gallery of the 
Louvre, at Paris, and to intoduce her, thus animated, 
thus gifted with life, with speech, .and.motion, on the 
stage, this paragon of art, this enbadied idea of female 
corporal excellence and loveliness, would attract little 
notice or admiration :—would not appear to half, not 
to one-tenth part of the advantage, with which Miss 
O’Ne1 1 presents herself to the gaze of a aatignens 
‘and applauding audience. 
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From this review of her personal claims, we now 
proceed to an examination of her other pretensions to 
professional eminence. In point of clear, distinct 
enunciation, Miss O? Netti stands—surpassed by 
none, equalled by few, on the boards. Her voice is 
strong, without strained-and violent effort ; her utter- 
ance sufficiently audible and sonorous, to produce due 
effect in every part of the house. No unequal 
bursts of vociferation, that strike rudely on the 
ear; no organic labour, that occasions pain to the 
audience, and distracts and turns aside attention from 
the action. All is calm, natural, and appropriate. That 
her memory is well constituted, and adequately dis- 
ciplined to retention, by practice, is plainly evinced by 
the ease with which she sustains her long and arduous- 
part, without need of any assistance from the Prompter. 
This demonstrates at once a happy conformation of the 
organ, which Nature has endowed with the faculty of 
reminiscence, and a laudable application to study, on 


® the part of the performer. 
p . That she is further eminently fayoured, in the 


allottment accorded her by Nature, of that most re- 
quisite and most valuable of all endowments—a due 
portion of strong, natural good sense, of unsophistica- 
ted feeling, and un-warped judgment—this is amply 
apparent from the accuracy of her conception—from 
the justness and truth of discrimination, which per- 
vade her whole style of acting. This consideration 
leads us to a more immediate and specific investigation 
of her several performances. . 
Miss O’ Nertx made her first appearance on the 
‘London Stage, in the character of Juliet, on Thurs- 
day, the 10th of October, in Shakspeare’s Tragedy of 
Romeo and Juliet, And here again, we shall not, 
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after the example of some of our colleagues in the di« 
urnal prints, launch out into wild conjectures and pre- 
dictions of what she might have done, had she appeared 
in this part, or in that ; but shall meet the question 
fairly, and discuss her pretensions, as evinced in her 
delineation of the character, in which she actually did 
appear. 

The leading features in Juliet, as depicted by 
Shakspeare, are tenderness, artless innocence, unaf- 
fected simplicity, and a warmth, aglow of. passiony 
strongly bordering on romantic feeling. These seve- 
ral sentiments were most ably pourtrayed by Miss 
O’Ner.tt. Her entrance on the stage was greeted. 
by tumultuous thunders of applause, which, by their 
universality proved, that they were not the studied and 
prepared welcome of a party, or cabal; but the re- 
sult of general‘feeling and prepossession, in favour of 
the new performer, These demonstrations of public 
predeliction and goodwill, have likewise the: benefi- 

-cial effect of keeping in countenance, and encourag- 
ing the trembling candidate for theatrical honours, 
who not unfrequently, on these occasions, may be 
said to stand in the perilous predicament described 
by Homer, (See Popx’s Translation of the Iliad, 
Book x. v. 197.) 

** on the sharpest edge of death, or life.” 

Miss O’NeIx1, by her exertions, scon established 
her right to the plaudits, and kind greetings, so loud- 
ly and so universally conferred upon her, by anticipa- 
tion. Nothing can surpass the eagerness of her voice, 
her look, her gesture, in the concluding scene of the 
first act, where she commissions the Nurse, to in- 
form herself of the name of the ostensible pilgrim, who 
so devoutly kisses her hand, in the masquerade scene. 
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¢ (So, ask his name,”” 

was delivered with much characteristic impetuosity 
of utterance. But the feeling, the pathos, the ming- 
led sensations of hope and fear, the struggle between 
love and doubt, visible in her whole frame, when, af- 
‘ter a momentary pause, she adds, 

¢ if he be married, 

My grave is like to be my wedding-bed !” 


transcends all eulogy ; the whole audience was con- 
‘vulsed—and the house literally rung with plaudits, 
not more loud, not more general, than just and me- 
rited. te 

The garden, or balcony-scene, in the second scene 
ef the second act, furnished her with the fairest op- 
portunity of making good her claim to the aptest de- 
kneation of the tender, love-sick maiden, Her soe 
Kiloquy: 10} 

¢ 'Tis.sut thy name, that is my enemy, * 


What’s ina name? That which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet ! 


was delivered in the very first style of appropriate 
delicacy and feeling.—But when, proceeding in her 
soliloquy, she adds : 


4 So Romeo would, were he-not Romeo call’d, 
Retain that dear perfection, which be owes, 
Without that title.”’ 


she improved upon what we already judged incapable 
of improvement—she even, if possible, excelled her- 
self. Yet still higher rose our admiration, at the eli- 
max of sensibility, which she infuses into her con- 
cluding apostrophe, to her supposed absent lover : 
-—— Romeo, quit thy name ; 
And for that name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myself.’—— 
-It would require an entire volume, and far exceed 

the limits of a periodical publication, were we to folr 
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low Miss O’Nertt through all the different scenes 
and passages, which she renders remarkable, by her 
just and accurate delineation, and. to which her skil- 
ful performance imparts new charms and graces. We 
are, therefore, reluctantly compelled to confine our- 
selves to general analysis, and must rest contented, 
with barely specifying those points of superior attrac- 
tion, which among an ocean (if we may use the bold 
metaphor) of professional excellence, appear like pro- 
montories and head-lands, above the water’s edge.— 
Such are, for instance, the following : 
. § Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say, aye ; 


And I will take thy word—yet, if thou swear’st, 
Thou may’st prove false.’’—-—- 


—— “oh, gentle Romeo ! 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully : 
Or, if thou thinkst, I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown, and be perverse, and say thee—nay : 
So thou wilt woo—but else—not for the world, 


But when Romeo, to calm the agitated mind of his 
love-sick Juliet, struggling with her apprehensions, 
lest haply her swain may be tempted to ‘* think light- 
ly of her behaviour’’—in consequence of her artless 
avowal of the passion, which has taken such sudden 
possession of her breast—proposes to ratify his vows, 
by swearing by the moon, “ yon blessed moon”— 
with what force, what pathos, what truth, what ge- 
nuine bursts of nature does Juliet interrupt him, in 
Miss O’Nertu’s delivery of the words ! 

‘¢ O swear not by the moon, th’ intonstant moon, 
That monthly changes, in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable.” 

Yet still she rises upon us, in her reply to Romeo's 
question. : 

6¢ What shall I swear by ? 
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*¢ Do not swear, at all : 
Or if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 
Which is the God of my idolatry | 

And I'll believe thee.” 


{t is not in the power of human utterance, of human 
discipline; of human conception, or of human talent, 
in. all its infinite variety of exemplification and dis- 
play, to go beyond the truth, the feeling, the force, the 
energy—and let us add, the. sublimity with which 
Miss O’NEILL recitesrecttes 2s too cold a word !— 
with which she electrifies as it were; with celestial 
fire this impassioned speech. Her’s are truly here, the 
“c Thoughts, that breathe ; and words, that burn !” 

How exquisitely moving, how tender and impas- 
sioned, alike in look, in gesture, and in utterance, is 
her parting-scene with Romeo ! 


&¢ Good night, good night—as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breast.’* 





—— “ T would it were to give again.” 
¢: But to be frank, and give it thee again ;” 


4¢ Twill not fail :—’tis twenty years till thenes . 
I have forgot, why did I call thee back.” 


“ I shall forget, to have thee still stand there 3 
Remembering, how I love thy company.” 


<— I should kill thee, with much cherishing. 
Good night, good night !” 

Equally admirable is the impatience she manifests, 
in Scene V. of the same Act, to have tidings of her 
Roméo—and the blandishments, with which she en- 
deavours to entice, and as it were eliczé an answer 
from her Nurse, who pleads fatigue and bodily in- 
firmity. 

—~— “Oh, honey Nurse! what news? 


Hast thou met with him ? Now, good, sweet Nurse != 
O Lord! why look’st thou so sad ?”? 
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¢ Nay, come, i pray thee, speak—Good, good Nurse, speak. 
Is thy news good, or bgd ? answer to that. 
Say either, and I’ll stay the circumstance : 


Let me be satisfied, is’t good, or bad ?” 

s¢ What says he of our tharriage ?—what of that >’? 

¢¢ ]? faith, I’m sorry that thou art so ill. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet Nurse !—tell me, what says my love ?’? 

How inimitable the manner, in which she retorts 
upon her Nurse the Wayward question, she receives 
from the /atter, instead of a direct answer to the pone, 
at issue. 


‘¢ Where is my mother? |= Why, she is within. 
Where should she bé? ~~=-How oddly thou reply’st ! 
Your love says, like an honest gentleman : 

Where is your mother ?” 


Here is no art; at least it is art so dexterously 
managed and concealed, as to assume all the speci- 
ousness of Nature— 

ars maxima est celare artem, 

But it would prove an endless, however delightful 
and certainly not unprofitable task, were we to arrest 
our steps, amidst such a copious variety of beauties, 
at every opening flower, and descant on its indivi- 
dual properties. All that the circumscribed limits — 
of our publication will permit, is to take a general 
review of this enchanting garden, and after feeding the 
sense, (if we may beallowed the metaphor) both with 
the rich colour and aromatic fragrance of the aggre- 
gate scene before us, select and cull a bouquet of the 
most attractive, alike for grateful scent and variegated 
hue. 

Of this description, is the manner in ohiah Juliet 
corrects herself, and her abrupt transition from the 
language ofreproach to that of the most exalted pane- 


gyric, in the second Scene of the third Act. On learning 
VOL. I. NO. 2, H 
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death of her kinsman TJirbalé, and that it was 
Romeo’s hand that “shed his blood’ Juliet, in a 
transport of sudden surprize, exclaims : 

6¢ Oh Nature, what hadst thou to do in hell, 

When thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 


Tn mortal paradise of such sweet flesh ? 
Oh! that deceit should dwelt 


In such a gorgeous palace !” : 
Encouraged by this truly sublime apostrophe, the 
Nurse \aunches out into a general invective against 
the male sex, which she concludes with a direct and 
personal attack on Romeo ! 
‘¢ There is no truthy 


No faith, no honesty in men—all perjur’d ¢ 
Shame come to Romeo !”? 
with what eagerness Julzeé checks her } 
s Blister’d be thy tongue, 
For such a wish ; he was not born to shame 3 
Upon his brow shame is asham’d to sit ; 
For ‘tis a throne, where honour may be'crown’d 
Sole monarch of the universal earth!” 


and then, with what exquisite sensibility she up« 
braids her own precipitaney, in judging so ill of her 
dear Romeo ! 

s¢ Oh! whata wretch was I, to chide him so !’” 

Of her masterly powers of delineation, in parts 
where the utmost energy is. required, and which 
hatrow up the very soul, wehave a competent specimen 
in the third scene of the fourth Act, preparatory to 
her making use of the phial, given her by Friar Lawe 
rence— 





¢¢ what, if this mixture do not work at all ? 
Shall I, of force, be married to the Count ?” 


this latter line Miss O’ Nerxu pronounces with a 
vehemence of utterance, which speaks forcibly to the 
heart———after an impressive pause, she adds, (pointe 
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ing to her dagger) with an air of conscious triumph, | 
and exulting security in the alternative, with which 
she is armed, 

No! no! this shall forbid it——lie thou there.” 

How awful, how imposing is her delivery in that 
part of the soliloquy, where she anticipates the effect 
of the draught, she is onthe point to take, and the 
possible consequences of the strange predicament, in 
which she shortly expects to find herself, 


s* Where bloody Tibalt, yet but green in an 
Lies festering i in his shroud,” 


“ shall I not be distraught, 
And madly play with my fore-fathers’ joints ? 
And pluck the mangled Tibale from his shroud ? 
And in this rage, with some great kinsman’s bone, 
As with a club, dash out my desp’rate brains ? ”” 

Unfeignedly sorry are we, that the circumscribed 
limits of our publication, prevent us from following 
this excellent actress more closely through the several 
details of her admirable performance. But frequent fu- 
ture opportunity will present itself of recurring to this 
agreeable occupation. 

On Thursday, October 13, Miss O*NeEru1 sustain- 
ed for the first time on the London stage, the charac- 
ter of Belvidera, in Orwavy’s Tragedy of Venice Pre- 
served. Belvidera, we remember, was a part, to which 
Mrs. S1ppon’s always attached great preference, and 
in which that distinguished actress shone with supe- 
rior lustre. To attempt it after her, to tread in the 
steps of such a practised veteran, crowned with public 
favour, and her brows encircled with theatrical laurels, 
is avowedly an enterprize, which calls for more than 
ordinary powers. Miss O’NerLL, we are happy to 
say, proved herself fully adequate to the arduous task, 
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and by her apt delineation of the part, confirmed the 
advantageous impression, which she had made on the 
public mind, by her performance of Judvet, and estab- 
lished on a permanent basis her claim to the high opi- 
nion so universally entertained of her professional 
merit. Want of room, as already observed, prevents 
us from entering into speczfic analysis, in the present 
Number. nie. fh 

And now, having paid due homage to real talent 
and acknowledged excellence, by not adhering servile- 
ly to chronological order, but anticipating the per- 
formances of Miss O’Nrixt, we shall revert to the 
Bills of the theatre, and make our report of the dif- 
ferent novelties produced at Covent-Garden, as they 
respectively appeared. : 

On Monday, the 26th of September, a new Comic 
Ballet, yclept Doctor Sangrado, was brought forward 
at this theatre, for the avowed purpose (as stated in 
the bills) of introducing to a London audience, a 
French dancer, newly imported from the Continent, 
of the name of Bizer D’Eavitiz. We notice. this 
self-same Comic Ballet, merely to reprobate it. Ina 
piece devoid of all pretensions to character, (critical- 
ly speaking) Madam Bizet D’EGviL_Le was pomp- 
ously announced as forth-coming in the character of 
Angelica! anda most angelic representative she cer- 
tainly was!!! For our part, we must candidly con- 
fess, that (notwithstanding the numerous and great 
revelations with which true believers, not merely in 
the divine mission of Joanna, but in the maryellous 
visions of various other enlightened prophets, seers, 
and “dreamers * of dreams” have in these latter times. 





* * Your Sons and your Daughters shall prophesy, your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams,” To judge from 
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been favoured) it has never yet fallen to our lot, to see 
or encounter an angel, or any of this class of the hea- 
venly host, except in the works of Artists ; of Painters, 
Statuaries, Designers, Carvers, Engravers, &c. We 
therefore cannot take it upon us to say, with precision, 
how an ange/—whether a he, or a she-one—doth or 
ought to look. But judging from the aforesaid sculp- 
torial and graphical similitudes, we sbould think Ma- 
dam D’i:eviLue’s corporeal proportions, and indeed 
her general appearance, too terresteal, and bearing too 
great a resemblance, too close an affinity, in point 
of rotundity, to the Cheshire family, to accord with | 
the received idea of such light, aerial beings. At all 
events, she has very little of what Artists technically 
teru: the nymph-like form and figure about her. 

But had this self-same representative of Angelica 
made good, by her personal attributes, her right to the 
name aud title under which she appeared, still even. 
in that case we should not have regarded her, with all 
her vaunted pretensions as Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy (of Arts and Sciences we presume) at Parts, and 
late of the Grand Opera, at Brunswick, as an ade- 
quate apology for the exhibition of such vile, sense- 
less and disgraceful trash, as Doctor Sangrado (with 
all and several its appurtenances of dancing, music, 
mountebank-tricks, &c.)—on the boards of Covent- 
Garden, the proprietors of which ought to be jealous 
of the rank their Theatre holds among the first in Eu- 
rope, or indeed in the whole civilized world. 





certain recent publications and occurrences, this prediction of the prophet 


Jou (chap. 2, v, xxviii.) appears to be now in a state of hourly 
Sulfpllment ! 
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The representation of this infamous abortion was 
attended throughout, with marked demonstrations of 
opprobrium, and merited disgust, On its announce- 
ment for repetition, the No’s carried it decidedly— 
all the vociferation of a packed jury, all the bought 
plaudits and clapping-of-hands of a numerous host 
of mercenary hirelings could not over-power or drown 
the decided hiss of the votaries of good taste and 
scenic propriety, 

Yet, notwithstanding this just and well pronounced 
werdict of condemnation, the Managers, with a de- 
gree of impudence, which calls loudly for public ani- 
madversion, had the effrontery to fly in the face of 
public opinion, and to give the lie to evidence and 
fact, by inserting the following advertisement, in the 
play-bills of the succeeding day, which we here 


transcribe. ; 
“The new Comic Ballet, called Doctor San- 


* grado, was received throughout with shouts of 
“laughter, (where must the Manager have taken 
up his post, to observe the daughter, and not hear the 
hisses!) and applause, and ian be repeated ovey 
** evening, till further notice.’ 

If any ‘thing on earth could justify a riot in a public. 
theatre, on the part of the audience, it would be most 
unquestionably such insulting outrage of public feel- 
img; such daring contempt of public opinion, openly 
declared and decidedly pronounced ; such bare-faced 
traffic in prostitution; such reckless violation of all 
decorum; such branded disfegard of truth and mora} 
fitness. 

But we hasten to quit this disgraceful and unwels 
come topic, and consigning Doctor Sangrado, with his 
whole retinue and boutegue, to merited execrativn,shalh 
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proceed to canvass the pretensions of the New Melo 
Drama, (what strange, ridiculous names have of late 
obtruded themselves upon our theatrical vocabulary! } 
in three Acts, entitled the Forest of Bondy, or the 
Dog of Montargis. 

The said new Melo-Drama was produced at Ces 
vent«Garden, for the first time, on Friday, September 
the 30th. It not only actually és founded (as the Bills 
of the theatre this time SustLY remark) on historical 
fact; but the author and getters-upof the the piece, 
as represented on the Covent-Garden boards, so far 
from ouf-raging truth and probability, have in the 
present instance kept strictly within compass, Nay, 
they have even fallen short, however extraordinary 
the several circumstances of the action may appear, 
of historical record. In proof of this assertion, we 
here subjoin for the reader’s edification, a translation 
of the occurrence, on which is raised the dramatic 
super-structure of the Forest of Bondy, as related by 
a French Historian, Monsieur St. Forx. That writer, 
in his History of the City of Paris; or Anecdotes 
concerning the Origin and Improvements of that 
celebrated Capital, speaking of the Isle of Notre 
Dame, or St, Louts, gives the following account of 


this remarkable event. 

&¢ Some writers are of opinion, that the reign of Charles V. gave birth 
to a dog, whose fame is deservedly transmitted to posterity, by a monu- 
ment still preserved in the chimney-piece of the great hall, in the castle of 
Montargis. D’Audiguier imagines him to. have been a grey-hound, 
which I doubt very much, as the scent seems to be the stimulator of what 
we call sentiment, in the canine species, and the grey-hound has no nose. 
Consequently, though a grey-hound may caress his master, and attend him, 
when he rises, or goes to rest, it is merely the effect of habit, without the 
least degree of attachment, or affection. I, therefore, believe them incay — 
pable of such indications of goodness of heart, as I am going to relates 
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Aubri de Mondidier, travelling alone through the forest of Bondi, was 
murdered, and buried under a tree. His dog would not quit his mastér’s 
grave, for several days, till at length, compelled by hunger, he went to the 
house of an intimate friend of the unfortunate Audri, at Paris, and by his 
melancholy howling, seemed desirous of expressing the loss they had both 
sustained; He repeated his cries, ran to the door, then looked back, to 
see whether any body followed him, returned to his master’s friend, pulled 
hiur by the sleeve, and with dumb eloquence, intreated him to go with him. 
The singularity of all the actions of the faithful animal, his coming there, 
without his master, whose constant companion he had always been ; the 
sudden disappearance of Audri, and perhaps that divine dispensation of 
events, which will not permit the guilty to remain long undetected,—all 
and several these circumstances induced the company to follow the dog, 
who conducted them to the fatal tree, where he renewed his howl, scratch- 
ing the earth with his feet, to signify that this was the spot, where they 
ought to search. Accordingly; on digging, the body of the unfortunaté 
Aubri was discovered. 

Sometime after, the dog accidentally met the assassin, who is styled by 
all historians that relate this fact, the Chevalier Macaire, when instantly 
seizing him by the throat, it was with great difficulty he was made to quit 
his prey. Whenever he saw him afterwards, he pursued and attacked him 
with equal fury. Such obstinate animosity, on the part of the.dog, cons 
fined solely to Macaire, appeared not a little extraordinary to those pere 
sons, who recollected the dog’s fondness for his master, and at the same 
time called to mind ‘several instances, wherein Macaire had displayed his 
envy and hatred to Aubri-de-Mondidier. Additional circumstances in’ 
creased suspicion, which at length reached the royal ear. The King sent 
for the dog. He appeared extremely gentle, till perceiving Macaire, in 
the midst of twenty noblemen, he ran directly towards him, growled, and 
flew at him as usual. “In those times, when no positive proof of a crime 
could be procured, an order was issued for a combat between the accuser 
and the accused. This sort of appeal was denominated the judgment of God, 
from a general persuasion that heaven would sooner work a miracle, thar 
suffer innocence to perish, with infamy. 

The King, struck with such a collection of circumstantial evidence 
against Macaire, determined to refer the decision to the chance of war J 
or, in other words, he gave orders for a combat between the Chevalier and 
the Dog. The Lists were appointed in the Isle of Notre Dame, at Paris, 
at that time an uninclosed, and uninhabited place. Macaire’s weapon was 
a great cudgel’; the dog had an empty cask allowed for his retreat, to ree 
cover breath, Every thing being duly prepared, and the combatantd 
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placed i in face of each other, the dog no sooner found himself at liberty, 
than he ran round his adversary, dexterously avoiding his blows, and 
ynenacing him on every side, till his strength was utterly exhausted. In 
this critical moment, springing forward with great inipetuosity, he griped 
him by the throat, threw him upon the ground, and so assailed and terrie 
fied Macaire, that the latter confessed his crime, before the King and the 
whole court. 

I do not imagine (continyes Monsieur de St. Foix) that my readers will 
be greatly astonished to hear of 4 dop’s lying by his master’s body for sé- 
veral days together, or at his eviucing symptoms of rage and anger, at the 
sight of his master’s murderer. But the generality of them will scarcely 
believe, that a duel could ever have been judicially, and by royal man- 
date, ordered between a man and a dog! Yet, in my opinion, whoever 
is the least conversant in history, or the mannérs of mankind, will find 4s 
little cause of amazement, at instances of absurdity in the human mind, as 
at those of gratitude, i in the brute cyeation. 


Monsieur de St. Foix then, with a view of obviating the apparent ime~ 
probability of such an appeal to the divine decision, as that of a combat 
a Voutrance between @ huutan being and a brute animal, recapitulates a 


variety of almost equally extraordinary cases, in which resort was had to 
the so called judgment of God. 

Let us now examine, in how far the plot of the 
Forest of Bondy varies from the above narration of 
St. Foiz. 

Aubri, (AsBott) for his meritorious conduct is in- 
vested with the command of his company, and is pro~ 
mised the hand of his Colonel’s (Barnymore) daugh- 
ter Clotilda—the latter does not appear on the scene, 
but is merely mentioned. Macaire (FarnEy) an 
officer in the same regiment, is Aubri’s rival in Clo- 
 gilda’s affections ; ; he has long been jealous of Aubrs 
whose promotion, added to the gift of Cloté/da’s hand, 
still more inflames his hatred; He seizes the first 
favourable opportunity of insulting his rival, and pro- 
vokes him to fight a duel—Aubri, with much reluc- 


tance, and not till absolu tely compelled by the laws of 
VOL, I, NO, 2. i , 
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honour, accepts the challenge. Zandry (HamERTON) 
the friend of Macaire, under the specious pretext 
of prevehting the unnecessary effusion of blood, pro~ 
poses as both the parties have the reputation of being 
dead-shots, that only one pistol shall be charged, 
and used on the occasion—the dice to decide into - 
whose hand the pistol shall be delivered—This, of 
course, is certain death to one of the combatants, and 
Eandry having taken care to load the dice, the tri- 
umph of Macatre is already anticipated by himself 
and his associate. Fat - however ordains otherwise; 
Aubri throws the highest cast—the pistol is given 
“into his hand—Macazre very intrepidly takes his 
ground, to receive Aubri’s fire—but the latter nobly 
scorns to take his enemy’s life, and discharges his 
pistol in the air. 

This act of magnanimity instead of extinguishing 
‘Macatre’s hatred, only adds fuel to the angry flame. 
He solemnly vows revenge—At this critical moment, 
the Colonel makes his appearance, and after having 
enquired into the cause of the alarm, occasioned: by 
the report of the pistol, the blame of which Aubri ge- 
nerously takes upon himself, charges the latter with 
an important commission, which requires his immedi- 
ate departure. 

Aubri has to pass by night through the forest of 
‘Bondy. ‘He is way-laid, and murdered by Macaire 
aided by Landry—The assassins thereupon bury the 
body at the foot of a tree, and return to the inn, at 

“which they are quartered, hugging themselves in fan- 
cied security, under the idea of having no witness of 
theircrime—tIn this hope however, they are most egre- 
giously deceived. Aubri’s faithful dog and insepara- 
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ble companion Dragon, was present at the perpetration 
of the deed. He rings with great violence the bell— 
the landlady Gertrude (Mrs. Davenporz) is roused 
by the noise, opens the door with a lanthorn in her 
hand, which she no sooner places on the ground, than 
Dragon seizes it between his teeth, and scowers off 
towards the forest. | 

Gertrude follows the dog, who jeads her to the spot 
where the murdered Aubrz has but just recently been 
interred ;_ turns up the earth with his paws, and dis- 
covers his master’s body. A general alarm is now 
given, the villagers repair to the forest, and measures 
are tzken to discever the murderer. 

Aubri previous to his departure, had, commissioned 
a dumb orphan-boy, of the name of Florio, (Miss S, 
Boorn) to convey a pocket-hook and purse to his 
mother, at Paris. Dragon, in the course of his re- 
searches, scents out these articles upon Florio’s per- 
son, They are recognized as Aubri’s property, and 
the unfortunate youth is arrested on suspicion, as the 
murderer, convicted, and sentenced to condign punishe 
ment, 

Meanwhile, a variety of cireumstances eombine to 
call in doubt the supposed delinquency of Florio, The 
inveterate rancour manifested by the dog every time 
he falls in with Macazre ; the malignity with which 
he assails him, and the subsequent discovery of a belt, 
stained with blood, in the-vicinity of. the spot, where 
the murder was perpetrated—all these coincidencies, 
jn the same measure as they tend toexonerate Florio, 
attach suspicion to Macaire. The Colonel orders @ 
. geview of the company. Afacaire, to avoid detec- 
tion, puts on the belt of his accomplice Landry, who 
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has obtained leave of absence. On minute examina. 
tion, however, the imposition is discovered, Ma- 
caire, overwhelmed with.sudden confusion, makes a 
complete avowal of his guilt, and is ordered for exe- 
cution. He gets away from the guard—but is im- 
mediately pursued, and shot in the attempt to effect 
his escape. 

Subordinate to the main story, is a kind of under- 
plot, consisting in an infantine amour between Florio 
and Lucille, (Miss Foorr), grand-daughter to the 
landlady Gertrude, which terminates in the union of 
the youthful lovers, with the consent of all parties. 

From the above analysis the reader will at once 
perceive, that the conduct of the new Drama is. not 
exempt from incongruities and defects. Foremost on 
the list stands, in our opinion, the character of Lan- 
dry, ‘who becomes an accomplice in Aubri’s murder, 
without any adequate or assigned motive, and is 
therefore net unaptly styled, in one of our Journals, 
an amateur murderer, a kind of volunteer assassin.— 
Macaire likewise does not perish in the manner due 
to his crime—instead of dying under the hands of the 
executioner, he is shot, in his attempt to escape. 

We are, however, relieved from all further discus- 
sion, as well on the general merits of the piece itself, 
as on the individual pretensions of the several per- 


’ formers, by the following letter, addressed to us from 


one of the Actors concerned in the representation.— 
It is not without ‘considerable reluctance, that we 
give it insertion in our work, as it attacks with ra~ 
ther too marked severity a literary gentleman, of ac- 
knowledged talent, and much private worth, with 
whom we are on very friendly terms, But'the Wri- 
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ter of the. said Epistle challenges us so peremptorily 
to make good the engagement we entered into, in our 
last, viz. to accord ready insertion to every remon- 
strance from individuals, belonging to the profession, 
who may conceive themselves injured and unjustly 
attacked, by anonymous writers, (see page 10, of our 
former Number), that we cannot, in honour, recede 
from the pledge there given. Our compliance, in fact, 
hecomes the more necessary and indispensible, inas- 
much as refusal might not only compromise our ho- 
nour, in not adhering to a promise so solemnly given, 
but even, in the present instance, subject us to the 
imputation of cowardice, in with-holding justice from 
an aggrieved individual, because he occupies rather, 
a humble rank and station, in the theatre. 
* Urged, therefore, by these weighty and momentous 
- considerations, we now present our readers with the 
following document, 
SIR, ; : 
. It is now about four weeks, since I made. my debut, as a melo-drama 
performer, being possessed of a voice of no common compass,.on the 
Covent-Garden boards. I am not one of those candidates for theatrical 
honours, who can pretend to forestall the public opinion, and ensure from 
the sapient retailers of dramatic criticism, in our diurnal, hebdomadary, 
and monthly publications, a favourable report of my professional merit, by 
“any appeal to their sensual appetite. Though I live in. a cellar, it is 
not well-stocked with wine ; neither have I ever given a single dinner to 
the dearest friend I have{in the world— though I never refuse an invitae 
tion of this nature myself. I have neither wife, sister, nor daughter, thag 
would suit men .of their distinguished taste, to offer as an equivalent for a 
few seasonable puffs in the Sun, or a little monthly panegyric and eulo- 
gium, in the Inquisitor. I am, therefore, compelled to rest my preténe 
sions to patronage and support entirely on my own exertions ; and have no 
favour to look-for from an impartial and enlightened public, but what I 


may prove myself legitimately entitled to, " iny own personal and indivie 
dual efforts, , , 
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This being the case Sir, you will, I am persuaded, agree with mey 
‘Ghat it is a very great hardship indeed, fora debutant like myself, who 
can boast no friend to lend mea helping hand in my professional careery 
to see my hopes of future success blasted, in the very outset, by ‘a 
direct attack on my qualifications. Nay more, without accusing me 
of j incapacity, gr of having badly acquitted myself in the part assigned te 
mé, which I assure you is a leading one, and makes some noise, the Editor 
of one of our most ealightened public prints, levels a murderous blow [at 
my yery species, and pronounces the cruel sentence of anathema marana- 
tha, that is in other words, utter proscription from the Stage, to the whole 
efass and tribe to which I belong. 

“Pathade, Sir, toa paragraph which appeared the very next day afer my 
debut, in the Sun evening-paper of Saturday, the first of October—The 
wanton, and unprovoked illiberality manifested by the Editor on this oce 
casien, for 1 cannot suppose him to be the friend and champion of my mase 
ser’s murderer, Macazre, suprizes me the more, as the theatrical department 
ef that paper is known to be in the hands of a geatleman, equally distin- 
guished by ¢andour,’ urbanity, and profundity ~somn acumen, and 
who, to crown all his rare endowments, is one of the-most harmless, prets 
ty, gentle poets of the age. shall, without furhter preamble, transcribe 
ehe passage, to whicu I more immediately refer, 

«¢ We cannot conclude (observes the Sun), without entering our protest 
€: against the introduction of four-footed performers on the theatre, as it is 
a degradation of the British Stage.” 

In page 10, of the first Number of the Monthly Theatrical Reporter, 

you pledged yourself, Mr. Editor, to »*¢step forward with alacrity in 
vindication of individuals belonging to the profession, who should be une 
jumly attacked. And the more effectually to accomplish this desirable ob- 
ject, you were pleased to make an offer of gratuitous insertion of every 
semoustrance from such ipdividuals, as might conceive themselves injured, 
provided the said remonstrance be drawn up with temper, and accredited 
with the writer’s name.”” 
- This, Sit, is precisely my case—I do conceive myself injuted, greats 
by injuved—if an attempt to take the very bread out of my mouth, may 
Be termed an injury—-and I herewith hold you to the performance of yout 
promise, so solemnly given, and which, I hope, you will not fail to realize, 
by insertion of the following remonstrance, addressed to the individual, 
of whose unprovoked aggression I have but too just reason to complains 

' Fhe above Letter to yourself, Sir, 'as well as the Epistle to the Editor of 
the Su w will, I trast, be found sufficiently cool and temperate, considers 
mg the nature of the injury sustained, They are both drawn- “up, by ‘my 
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amiable friend, Miss Lue1ixe, of Covent-Garden theatre, who has the 
goodness to perform the same kind office towards me, of which she acquits 
herself with so much honour and success, in favour of my poor dumb com~ 
rade, Master Ftor10—She is in fact my sworn interpreter, and has 
due authority from me to sign my name, which is—-very much at your 


a Mr. Editor, 


From my Cellar, i in Hart-Street, Govent-Garden, Daacon, 
October the 23rd,'1814. 


POETICAL EPISTLE, 


FROM PERTINAX DRAGON, ESQs 
Of the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Gardeny 
; TO i 
JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ. 
Dramatic Critic, and ie 1a of the SUN. 


Translated from the canine tongue, Miss Lue1r.iz,: sworn-z: 
gue nig 
preter of deaf and dum, na vent-Garden Theatre. ) 








On thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice ; and add thy name, 
O Sun! Mittow’s Paradise Lost. 





Last night great Kemsxe, in a(a) Roman part, 

With classic fire electrified the heart ? 

I watch’d his triumph, with admiring eye, 

But dropt a tear, to see the Hero die ! 

High throbb’d my breast, as from my humble seaty 

I saw the.crowded House his entrance greet: 

Saw hats and handherchiefs wav'd high in air ; 

And wreathes of (5) laurel thrown—by Ladies fair ? 

Heard thund’ring plaudits ring with grateful peal’ ~~ * 
Plain proof that * Britoris still have hearts to feel !’* 





(a) Itis scarcely necessary to apprize ‘the reader, that Mr. Keuarg 
made his first appearance, this season, at Covent- Garden Theatre, on Sa- 
- turday, October 22, in the character of Ceriolanus. His masterly de 
lineation of the part was honoured, as it justly merited, with the most 


tumultuous bursts of applause, trom a numerous, brilliant, and fashionable 


audience. 
(4), This assertion is not hyperbolical. © Several sprigs and wreaths of 
laurel were actually thrown on the Stage, ‘as tokens of public admitation, 


and of the high estimation, in which this great Actor is not more univers 
sally than deservedly held, 
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Heard eries of “Bravo /’ echo all around, 
And sticks and feet, in cadence, beat the ground { 
All this it pleas’d me well to hear, and view 5 
For, though a dog, I give each man his due. 
As fortune kindly will’d it, on that day, 
The (c) Miller follow’d, with his Men, the play. 
Bondy’s drear Forest, with foul Murder stain’d, 
In peaceful quiet, undisturb’d remain’d 3 
And Dragon too, his fill could look and stare; 
‘Which pleas’d him more, than—barking at Macaire ! . 
Could hear the Romiari Chief his story tell, 
‘Whith kind Lucille interprets-~ah! so well ! $ } 
And which charm’d Dragon more, than—Gerirude’s bell ! J 
Yet could I not, at times, repress a sigh ; 
Nor check the .ear that, trembling, dimtm’d my eyey 
For much I griev’d, and greatly did repines 
(Frankness of speech becomes the race canine /) 
To witness triumphs, which must ne’tr be mine ! 
To sce preferment’s door, to dipeds free, 
Fast barr’d and lock‘d to (d) qiladrupeds—like me t 
Homie I return’d, yet not to sleep, rior rest ; 
For Care, corroding Care, consum’d my breast. 
Long time I mus’d, all pensive and alone, 
th And Kemsxe’s fate contrasted with my own ! 
Time was, when He was doubtful of Tenowny 
Though now the Idol of a wond’ring town ! 
‘Time was, when He (nor speak 1 to his shame) 
Would play for pudding, who now plays for fame § 
But he had friends, to give his hopes a life ; 
Friends, who would kindly aid him, at a shift! 








(c) The after-piece of the Miller and his Men, was substituted the 
evening of Mr. Kemaur’s appearance in Coriolanus, in lieu of the new 
melo-drama of the Forest of Bondy ;, or the Dog of Montargis. 

(d) See the extract, quoted by Dragen himself from the Sun of the 
Ast of October, which prosctibes the Stage to four-footed performers. 
As Mr. Tavzor’s interdict in the said passage, dees not extend to 
ipeds, we may peradventure shortly have the satisfaction to see a Cock 


introduced on the stage, to warn the dilatory Ghost in Hamlety to returm 
more promplly to his prisonehousts 
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Friends, who would puff bim off, when need requir’d, 
And act, and speak, and write—as he desir'd ! 
Not sq with me——no friends can Dragon boast 3 
But foes——(a numerous and a deadly host ! 
Foes, who would aggravate his hapless case, 
And lend a toe, to kick him out of place ! 

Thee, Taytor ! thee I justly blame for all 5 
Plague take thy Pen, and curses on thee fall ! 
Hear'my debut ——and ponder in thy thought . 
The mighty evils, which thyself hast wrought ! 
Mark my sad tale, nor wonder if thy foe, 
(For such I am) return thee blow, for blow ¢ 
I have, as says Pizarro in the Play, 
A long arrear of hate, and long to pay. 

Scarce had my timid feet, of tender age, 
Betrod the boards, and ventur’d on the stage 3 
Scarce had I dar’d to meet the public view, 
When from the Press a shaft envenom'd flew { 
What my offence ? what then has Dragon done, 
To meet such hostile usage from the Sun ? 
That Sup which, tothe wonder of the town, 
Doth nightly rise, when other Suns go down ! 
That Sun, which darts around nor heat, nor light, 
Dark, as th’ eclipse ! and cheerless, as the night ! 
That Sun whith, all-involv'd in (e) fog and vapour, 
Unseen by day, skulks-off ——an Evening Paper t 
Nay, | prefer—and justly too—by far, 
To thy so vaunted Sun, the modest (f) Star, \ 
Which still all-radiant shines, near Temple Bar! 


oo 





(e) Independant of the consideration, that Dragon here speaks under the ins 
fluence of strong personal hatred and resentment, and as such may fairly be 
suspected of over-stepping the limits of strict Truth and Justice, in his retorts 
upon his declared enemy, it is proper to remark, that none of the sarcasms here 
thrown out(unmeritedly, as we hope and love to believe)against Mr. TAYLOR 
ought to be considered as applying in the remotest degree to any other person 
conaected with the Evening-Paper, called the Sun, and least of all, to a gens 
tleman so deservedly valued and esteemed, both for his intellectual endowe 
ments, and private moral worth, as Mr. W. Jervon, 

(/)This paper, under the able conduct of Mr.J.Mayne, maintains a distine 
guished rank among our periodical vehicles of information, by the accuracy 
of its intelligence, and the.impartiality manifested in_ its literary and critical! 
department. Mr. Mayms is indeed himself a very ingenious poet, although 
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Then tell me, gentle Taytor! Bard divine! 
Belov’d by Peebus, and the tuneful Ninel 
Thou, who za1cotic Prologues dost compose, 
And natn’st that verse, which other folk call Prose! 
Thou, who dost pour instruction on the mind 5 
Thou, who par-blind thyself, dost heal the blind ! 
(Though some pretend, in spite of all thy skill, 
Thy patients grope, like thee, in darkness still !) 

_ Thou, whose fam’d Name on metal-plate once shone, 
Great Oculist to GzorGe—when on his throne ! 
Thou, who in (g) Hatton-Garden didst reside, 

At No. 16, the Garden’s —/ondon pride I 

Why all this malice, all this hate so strong, 

At Dragon aim’d, who never did thee wrong ? 
Why hurl thy thunder at my guiltless head ? 
Why seek to rob poor Dragon of his bread ? 
Why whip me off the Stage, with (i) all my race? 
Why send me to my kennel with disgrace ? 

Did | e’er rob thee of a hungry bone? 

Or can’st thou bear no snarling but—thine own 1 
Did / e’er pry into thy private ways ? 

Ever blab the price of Tay Lor’s puff and praise ? 
Did / speak lightly of the wonted fee, 

Paid for thy pretty nothings, sign‘d with ** T.” 7 (4) 





he does not manufacture prologues ; nor retail namby-pamby rhyme. Besides 
several very neat and elegant little poems; which have occasionally appeared 
in various periodical Misceilanies, he is Author of a small poem, entitled 
Glasgow, published by Messrs CADELL and Davies, of the Strand. 

(g) Mr. Tayuor actually did live formerly at No. 10, Hatton-Garden, 
and sported his name, as Oculist to Ais Majesty, on an enormous brass-plate, 
upwards of a foot-square, on the door.—This self-same plate was one night 
very dexterously taken off, by some needy thieves, and never made its appears 
ance since. 

How Dragon, who can not be supposed to have existed (at least not im 
his present shape and form) at that period, has attained to the knowledge of 
such minute circumstances, we must candidly own not a littie amazes us. 
Probably he has gained this information from Miss Luctlle—young ladies, 
we know, are apt to be inquisitive-eager to acquire, nor less prompt te 
commuaicate Knowledge. 

(+) Here Dragon has doubtless in view the general interdict, already quote 
ed from the Sun, against all four-footed performers, 

, (4) This passage, we are led te imagine, alludes toa number of qwitticisms, 
quiddles, and conundrums, published from time to time in the columns of the 
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E’er-at thy epigrams, or profogues bark ? 

E’er seek to do thee mischief, i the dark? 

Did /, with all my sins upon my back, 

Ever steal a plate, un-lick’d, from (1) TrenchereFack ? 
E’er say thy nose, of smell so rare and true, 
Would scent a (m) dinner out, as far as Kew ? 





Sun, with the signature of the Author’s initial letter, T. However Dragon 
may affect to undervalue these elegant effusions of humour and sarcastic wit, 
it is evident the Author regards them in a very different light ; otherwise hs 
would not take such an effectual method of appropriating them to himself, 
by marking them with his own detter, as Graziers do sheep and other cattle 5 
to guard against mistakes. 


(2) What can possibly be the meaning of this verse, we candidly confess 
ourselves utterly at a loss to concieve. We have ruminated long and serious- 
ly on the subject, but find ourselves, after all our research, bewildered ina 
labyrinth of doubt and contradictory conjecture. It is to hoped, that Mre 
Dragon will have the condescension to explain himself, on this point. 

(m) Without wishing to hurt Mr. Dragon's feelings, by calling in ques= 
tion his veracity, we desire it may be most explicitly understood, that we, for 
our part, do not give credit to a single one of the Articles of impeachment, 
here exhibited against the Critic of the Sun, We entertain too high an opie 
nion ef the party attacked, and once more repeat, that it is with the most 
poignant grief and reluctance, that we haye felt it our duty to insert Mr. 
Dragon's Epistle, from the regard dug to our promise, which in the eyes of 
@ man of honour is, and ever gught to be, considered sacred. Mr. Dragon 
might otherwise accuse us of having treated his letter with contempt, because 
he does not rank exactly at the head of the profession. It is our wish, on.the 
contrary, to show not only to him, but to the theatrical world at large; that 
the more humble the situation of the person concieving himself age 
gtieved, and appealing to our publication for redress—the more prompt are 
we to lend ear to his complaint. 

One remark however, ere we close this note, Mr. Dragon may rest assured, 
that we shall not suffer the matter to rest here ; but ourselves investigate the 
charge ; and should we on examination find (of which we make no manner of 
doubt) that our friend and brother-critic has been wantonly and unjustly ate 
tacked—may very probably enter the lists ourselves, as the champion of slane 
dered innocence, and Jibelled talent. Friendship and jong habits of intimacy 
demand this act of retributive justice, at our hands. We intreat the obliging 
Miss Lucille, to have the goodness to commynicate oyr sgid iptention to her. 
éanine friend and protege 

For the rest, from certain marked characteristi¢ passages, the Editor of the 
‘Monthly Theatrical Reporter verily believes he could form some shrewd and 
pretty positive conjecture, as to the Author of this self-same Epistle. 
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* Trench, Trencher- Jack ! upon my rights no more> 
Still let me ring the bell at—Gertrude’s door. 
Carry the lanthorn ;—to the spot repair, 
Where Sudri’s blood (n) cries * vengeance,” on Macaire § 
Assail the murderer ; still renew the chace, 
‘And hunt the guilty wretch, from place to place 
Show that a dog can <ove, although not speak, 
And call a blush on many a christian cheek \ 

Such are my Aurzdle claims—Z/ cannot soar 
To higher walks, and strut with BARRYMORE. 
I cannot charm the house, and please each eye, 
Like BooTH, who acts the poor, dumb orphan-boyj 
Cannot, with Ecerton, look grave and big 5 ' 
I mégit peilaps, like (0) Liston, wear a wig! 
Might even, with AsBoTT, look me outa wife 3 
But he paid dearly for her with—Ais life! 

I likewise bark, can yelp, be fierce, and rude, 
Well Fax ey knows it, when by me pursu'd. 
But could I keep an Inn? my guests delight ? 
Like DaveNPORT, who’s stirring day and night} 
Or read dumb motions, \ike Lucille, with ease? 
Kind girl! 1 iove her, and would wish to please! 


= 





a 


(») Bold as this metaphor may at first appear, Dragon has high authority 
to plead for the use of it. Peradventure, the amiable ‘Lucille, who we are told 
manifests great friendship and partiality for Dragon, may occasionally have 
interpreted to him certain passages from sacred writ, and among others,—ag 
Strictly analogous to the presen’ occurrence, the story of the death and murder 
of Abel, * the voice of thy brother's biood crieth unto me from the ground."* 
If this be the case; (and instances of a similar nature are to be met with im 
abundance, in the Golcen Legend, or Lives of the Saints) if this be the cate, 
Lucili’s endeavours to even more than humanize Dragon, do the lovely 
girl much credit, and entitle her, beyond all controversy, to public thanks 
from that excellent Soc'ety. institutcd for the promotion of Christian knowledge. 

One hint, however, in Zuczile’s fair ear. In her next lesson she would do 
well, to inculcate into Dragon sentiments of greater temperance and moders 
ation. If Mr. Taytor has really injured Mr. Dragon, (be it done inten 
tionally, or without design) let her recommend to the latter the forgiveness 
of injuries, and recommend to him to “ live in peace with all men "—at least 
with the sole exception of Macaire, whom we freely give up to Dragon's 
most determined hostility. 

(c) The Sun, in its critique on the Forest of Bondy observes, that the new 
pelo. — is not a little indebted for its success to tere Liston’sflaxea wigy 
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_ Excuse this homage of a grateful heart, 
And let me thank Lucille —before we part. 
*Tis she, who now interprets these poor lines, 
In which not wit, but Foor e’s own goodness shines f 


Sep. 26, Alerandr the Great— Doctor Sangrado—Richard Ceeug 
de Lion. 
28, Woodman —Doctor Sangrado—Aladdin. . 
30, Artaxerxes—F rest of Bondy ; or Dog of Montargis, 
Oct. 3, Pizarro—ibidem. ; 
5, Lord of the Manor—ibid. : 
6, Romeoand Juliet—ibjds 
7, Romeoand Juliet—ibid, 
10, Romeo and Juliet—ibid.. 
11, Love ina Village—ibid, 
12, The Cabinet—ibid. 
13, Venice Preserved—ibid. 
14, Venice Preserved—ibid, 
17, Romeo and Juliet—ibid. 
18, Maid ofthe Mili—ibid. . ~~ 
19, Venice Preserved—Midas. ¢ 
20, Maid of :Mill—Forest of Bondy 
21, Venice Preserved—ibid. 
22, Coriolanus—Miller and his Men. 


oes cesta A PMG EEO EAP ETN, 


THEATRE-ROY AL, DRURY-LANE, 


Sept. 27, West Indian—Three and the Deuces 
29, Honey-mcon—Woodman’s Hut, 
Oct. 1. School for Scandal—Prize. 
"8, King Richard the Third—Lock and Key, 
4, Man and Wife—Children in the Wood. 
6, Othello—Honest Thieves. 
8, Rule a Wife, and have aWife—Irishman in London 
10, King Richard the Third—Weather-cock 
11, Rivals—Woodman’s Hut, 
12. John Bull—Illusion, 
13, Hamlet~—Turn Out, 
15, Policy—Woodman’s Hut. 
i, King Richard the Third—Of Age To-morrow, 
8, Policy~ Sylvester Daggerwood—Reviews 
19, Policy—Biue Devils—Matrimony, . 
20, Orthello—lIllusion, 
21, Policy—Purse—Woodman’s Hut 
22, Othello—-Three and the Deuce. 
24, King Richard the Third—Irishman in Londoné 





‘WE cannot congratulate the Managers on the numé 
ber or success of the novelties they have hitherto pro« 
duced; although, we understand, some of great exe 
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pectation are shortly forth-coming. Our remarks on 
Mr. Kran we reserve for a future number, when we 
shall have occasion to pass that actor in review with 
Mr. Kemsxe and Mr. Youne. In the mean time, 
justice calls upon us to say, that Mr. Kzan’s powers 
of attraction appear to operate with unabated vigour. 
In spite of all the * Sheridan rust, of which a certain 
hedomadary vehicle of news speaks, in language alto- 
gether as unintelligible as the Szbylline oracles of 
old—the receipts of the Treasury continue to furnish 
the most convincing, and to the Proprietors we pre- 
sume the most grateful, of all proofs, that the theatre, 





* The News of Sunday, October, 28—contains an Article, ( page 340) 
under the head of To Correspondants—relative to the conceras of Drury- 
Lane Theatre, of so mystical a nature, that its meaning (if it have any 
meaning at all,) baffles all our circumscribed powers of interpretation. 
We shall transcribe the passage to which we allyde, at length ; as to coms 
ment—it requires none, to display and exhibjg ip due light the rapcour 
and malignity, which dictated it—whatever elucidation its more than 
€immerian gloom and obscurity may stand in need of, 

¢¢ J. S. M’s communication relative to the unpopularity of Drury- 
Lane Theatre, or rather tothe superior popularity of Covent-Garden, is 
‘we believe correct as to many of its essentials; but the cause of that une 
popularity he has ieft unnoticed. The fact is” (now, gentle reader, comes 
the grand discovery ! to discover which would puzzle all the hundred 
eyes of Argus, and bring to shame and confusion all the sagacity of a 
witch!) “ there remains, after all the painting and gilding which has 
been so lavishly bestowed upon it, too much of the SHERIDAN-RUST 
about that fabric, to suffer it to regain its ancient ascendancy over the 
ether house / 

To give a satisfactory explanation of the above / arable would, in our 
pinion, prove a task of very difficult accomplishment even for the writer 
himself. The theatrical establishment of Drury-Lane, however corroded 
with his self-same incomprehensible Sheridan-rust, may laugh to scorn all 
the impotcnt attacks of such assailers—and lifting its proud head majese 
wcally on high, exclaim with conscious triumph and exultation: 

stat fortuna domus f 
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notwithstanding all I..S. M’s alledged unpopularity, 
is ina “ thriving state.’’—That it may long and uni- 
formly remain in this self-same statu quo, is our sin~ 
cere wish. 

But to return from this digression—the only dra- ° 
matic novelty hitherto brought forward at Drury- 
Lane Theatre, is a Comedy (cut down on the very 
second night of representation, from jive acts to three) 
entitled, Policy; or, Thus runs the World away.— 
Different persons have been pointed out as the author; 
among others, Miss Cuampers—already advantage- 
ously known to the theatrical world, by her “ Schoog 
for Friends,” and « Qurselves.’—and Mr. Arnotp. 
But the critic of the Sux, who ought to be well in- 
formed upon these points, positively assures his 
readers, that it is the undoubted off-spring of Mr. H. 
Sippons, ! 

The amputation which it underwent, as already gy 
stated, on the second night, speaks for itself, and af- 
fords plain proof, that the new dramatic bantling.did 
not possess sufficient vigour to stand his ground, in 
his original form. The incidents are trite, ill-digested, 
and introduced with little art of skill, for the mere 
purpose of connecting and stringing together a series 
of witticisms, quibbles, quaint sayings and a certain 
species of fashionable jargon, which might not un- 
aptly, be termed the slang of modern high life. It is a 
play, completely a /a Kotzebue—partaking, and that 
in abundant measure, of all the defects; all the vices 
of the German school—with very few of its counter 
vailing beauties. The established order of things is 
completely reversed. Formerly it was the gentlemen 
who paid court to the Jadies—at present such notions 
and practices are totally out of date. We have a 
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young lady of ample fortune Miss Horatia Pemberton, 
who throws herself as it were at the feet of a needy 
attorney, (by his own confession “ a gentleman of 
moderate, or rather no income,)”’ and most kindly in 
vites him to accept of -her person and her-purse—a 
contemptible self-dubbed politician, under the de- 
signation of Fathom, who suffers himself, with all his 
pretended knowledge of the world, to be wheedled to 
that degreee by a Lady Lucretia, (as arrant an impos- 
tor, and, we may add, as great a fool as himself,) as to 
give hér a written promise of marriage, under a penalty 
of ten thousand pounds, if he forfeits his agreement.— 
We have a young lady of fashion, Lady Amelia, wife 
to Sir Harry Dorville, who suffers herself to be led 
away by the vortex of dissipation, and flirts, even to 
the compromising of her character, with a worthless 
French adventurer, who assumes the name of Volage, 


» and whose manners are so coarse, so unpolished and 
P revolting, so totally the reverse of every thing, to which 


we attach the idea of gallantry, that the lady is abso- 
lutely without excuse in listening to the artifices of 
such a contemptible, such a vile, and insignificant 


wretch. 
(To be Resumed in our nezt. 


— 
Erratum ~Page 48, two lines from the bottom, for October 10, 
vead October 6. 


*,* The Friends and Patrons of the Monthly Theatrical Reporter 
will perceive, that we have made a material alteration in the plan and ge- 
neral outline of the Work, by enriching it with an En raving— 
which will be regularly continued—and increasing the number of our 
Pages ; not to mention the superior quality of the Paper. They are 
further most respecfully informed, that it is the intention of the Proprietors, 
in order to preserve uniformity, to give, gratis, at the end of the First 
Volume, a beautiful full-length portrait of a principle and favourite Pere 
former, to be prefixed to the frst Number of the Work. 
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